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ECCENTRIC OFFICIAL STATISTICS. IV. 

Though in his contribution to the March number of the Journal 
of Sociology Mr. William M. Steuart sedulously avoids direct reference 
to the writer and his contributions to this Journal, his misquotations, 
as well as his quotations, betray his evident purpose to discredit the 
writer and his criticisms of official statistics and Colonel Wright's use 
of the same. Notwithstanding this evident purpose, this eminent cen- 
sus official, so far as his statements are true, strongly confirms these 
criticisms, while by his misstatements he incidentally illustrates the 
unreliability of the officials responsible for the statistics criticised. 

In his first contribution to this Journal (January, 1897) the writer 
criticised an article by Mr. Steuart published in the January, 1896, 
Bulletin of the Department of Labor, presenting the same as a fair 
specimen of the contributions of the United States government to 
social science. In this article, intended for the information of a class 
having little knowledge of statistics, Mr. Steuart not only compares 
incomparable estimates of value, but states : " The total value of the 
products of productive industry, which include manufactures and 
farm, fishery, and mineral products, for the same year (1890) amounted 
to #12,148,380,626." This statement the writer contrasted with statis- 
tics presented by an able and seemingly conscientious census official, 
Mr. George K. Holmes, published in the November, 1895, Labor Bul- 
letin, in which, the value of material consumed being deducted, the total 
value of the products of productive industry was given as $7,302,854,- 
901. Regarding these widely differing statements the writer remarked : 
"The value of the products of industry, as stated by Mr. Steuart, is thus 
66 per cent, greater than the value as stated by Mr. Holmes. As both 
statements are ' official ' and have the indorsement of the highest sta- 
tistical authority, Colonel Wright, we must accept both statements as 
undoubtedly correct, and as equally illustrating the value of the con- 
tributions of the United States government to social science." 

Mr. Steuart seeks to evade the force of this criticism by presenting 
a fallacious and totally different statement, attributed by implica- 
tion to the writer. Mr. Steuart says (p. 630): "The census office has 
published the total annual value of the products of establishments 
engaged in the manufacturing and mechanical industries as $9,372,- 
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437> 2 83- It is asserted that this is wrong, and that it should be 
reduced by $5, 162,044, 076, the cost of materials, and the difference 
84,210,393,207 given as the true value of products. This latter sum 
comes nearer representing the enhanced value of the raw materials, or 
the value added by the expenditure of capital, labor, and other manu- 
facturing processes. It is the amount added to the wealth of the 
country by manufacturing processes, but it is not the true value of the 
products of the manufacturing establishments of the country. One 
writer criticising these totals even went so far as to say that the two 
values had been published in official reports as the value of the prod- 
ucts of industry, yet one was 66 per cent, greater than the other, and 
that the public was expected to accept both as showing the same thing. 
The public will accept nothing of the kind, though the writer referred 
to may." 

So far from asserting that 84,210,393,207, or any other amount, 
represents the true value of manufactured products, the writer stated 
in a footnote (p. 526): "The census furnishes no data from which 
may be ascertained the value of manufactured products, which, besides 
the value added in manufacturing, would include the value of products 
of the mine, field, forest, and fisheries, consumed in manufacturing 
industry." It would seem that the value of manufactured products 
can be ascertained only by aggregating the values of finished products ; 
yet Mr. Steuart would include also the value of manufactured products 
consumed in the manufacture of other products, though these values, 
having been destroyed, have no existence save in the minds of eminent 
census officials. To these Mr. Steuart also adds the value of mineral, 
farm, and fisheries products, which have likewise been consumed, and 
thus would discover the value of the products of productive industry. 

It may be noticed that Mr. Steuart does not deny the authenticity 
of the writer's quotation of Colonel Wright's letter to the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Census, in which that gentleman declares the 
incomparability of census wage statistics, which, in his Atlantic Monthly 
article, he compares as demonstrating the greatly improved condition 
of wage-earners. Mr. Steuart, nevertheless, labors to prove the com- 
parability of these statistics. For this purpose he quotes remarks of 
the census of which, as chief of division, he is himself the author, as 
follows : " The tendency of the questions used in 1880 was to obtain a 
number in excess of the average number of employes, while it is 
believed the questions used in 1890 obtained the average number. 
The questions in 1890 also tended to increase the amount of wages as 
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compared with 1880, and secured a more complete return of the 
officers, firm members, and clerks and their salaries." For some 
reason about which we will venture no surmise, Mr. Steuart ends the 
citation in the middle. He does not quote the rest of his own 
sentence, which establishes the writer's contention and disproves his 
own, viz. : " than was reported at previous censuses ; therefore the 
average annual wages per employ^, as obtained from the reports of 
the two censuses, are not comparable, nor should the amounts be used 
to ascertain the percentage of increase" (see Compendium, Eleventh 
Census, Pt III, p. 668). 

Mr. Steuart says also : " It is asserted that the presentation of $484.49 
as the average per capita wages for all classes of employes, or $444.83 
as the average for the employes exclusive of officers, firm members, and 
clerks, in comparison with $346.91 for all classes in 1880, is erroneous ; 
also that the division of the total wages by the average number 
employed is not the correct method of obtaining the average wages." 
This seems another palpable misrepresentation and evasion. What the 
writer contended, as will be seen by reference to his article, was that 
average annual earnings (not rates of wages) could be obtained only by 
dividing the total wages by the total number of employe's. This Mr. 
Steuart admits farther along in his article, saying : " But it must be 
remembered that the wages reported were paid to have certain posi- 
tions of employment filled, and the number of those positions is 
probably the true divisor for the total wages ; the average comes 
nearer this number than the total or greatest number. But as carefully 
explained by the census reports, the average given for wages is not the 
true average yearly earnings per workman " (p. 628). 

How carefully this is explained in the census reports may be seen 
by reference to the same, or to p. 527 of the writer's first article, in 
which the remarks of the census are more fully quoted than space will 
here permit. In the census are given tables purporting to show " aver- 
age annual earnings," which Mr. Steuart admits the figures given do not 
represent. Mr. Steuart also acknowledges that the only true way to find 
average annual earnings is to ascertain the total wages and the total num- 
ber of workers and divide the one by the other. This has been precisely 
the writer's contention in his criticism of Colonel Wright's contribution 
to the Atlantic Monthly. In that article, after quoting the fallacious sta- 
tistics of the Aldrich report, Colonel Wright says : " It is often con- 
tended that the increase in rates of wages does not indicate the true 
social condition of the wage-earner; that rates of wages belong to 
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economics, and that earnings themselves are the surest indication of 

social progress. This is quite true But fortunately we are not 

obliged to depend upon the increase of rates of wages to show that 
the ordinary man is better off than at any former time in our history, 
because our censuses report aggregate earnings and also the number 
of persons among whom the earnings are divided." After quoting 
census wage statistics for 1850 and the decades following, Colonel 
Wright says : " Here is a steady, positive increase in the average 
annual earnings of the employes in our great industrial pursuits." 
Yet, according to Mr. Steuart, this is not true, the figures quoted rep- 
resenting practically rates of wages, that which would be earned by 
an employe 1 who had full employment. If there was little lost time, 
there would be but little difference. That there was but 5.01 percent, 
of lost time during the census year, Colonel Wright attempts to dem- 
onstrate in the Forum (February, 1898). The absurdity of Colonel 
Wright's conclusions was shown by the writer in the Journal of Political 
Economy (March, 1898), and need not be considered here, except as 
these conclusions illustrate the utter worthlessness of the statistics on 
which they are based. While the writer has maintained that the figures 
quoted by Colonel Wright do not represent average annual earnings, 
he has not, as intimated by Mr. Steuart, maintained that they were too 
high as representing rates of wages, though that is probably the fact ; 
nor is it true, as Mr. Steuart declares, that the criticism of the totals of 
the Eleventh Census has invariably been that they are too large. The 
writer has made no such criticism. He has, however, maintained that 
the more complete returns of the last census are not comparable with 
those of 1880, and still less with those of the earlier censuses. The 
incompleteness of the earlier censuses was recognized by General 
Francis A. Walker, superintendent of both the Ninth and Tenth Cen- 
suses, who, possessing a comprehension of the proper use of statistics 
which seems lacking in officials of the last census, was careful to cau- 
tion the public against comparisons of incomparable statistics. While 
the earlier bulletins of the last census were grossly misleading, the final 
reports, published after the retirement of Mr. Porter, contain explana- 
tions and cautions that might, in a measure, have prevented the pre- 
vailing misunderstanding as to the facts, were it not that prominent 
census officials, in contributions to the magazines, persistently misrep- 
resent them. Mr. Steuart admits that it is possible that the method 
adopted in 1890 did result in a fuller report of certain industries, 
especially the hand trades, but he seems not quite certain of this, nor 
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in fact of anything else save that a less complete return of the rural 
districts in 1880, and the omission of certain large establishments in 
1890, in which it is notorious that the lowest wages are paid, offset the 
fuller enumeration of the higher-paid hand trades, and in no wise 
affected the comparability of the wage statistics. 1 

Colonel Wright seems to have been possessed with the same idea 
that out of this comedy of errors the truth might be evolved ; for in a 
letter to the writer dated May 3, 1894, he says : "The canvass of the 
principal cities was undoubtedly more thorough than at 1880, but, on 
the other hand, it is believed the canvass of the rural districts was 
more complete at 1880 than at 1890. It, therefore, cannot be said that 
the entire canvass of 1890 was more complete than at 1880. The 
change in the form of inquiry, considered by itself, cannot be consid- 
ered as abnormally increasing the product. The product reported for 
1890 is comparable with an exactly similar amount for 1880." 
Regarding this idea of balancing one error with another, General 
Walker remarks on p. xxiii of the Ninth Census : " Every error 
that occurs in the census of a country, or in any statistical result what- 
ever, is to be regretted as an independent evil, hardly less when it 
balances another error than when it exaggerates the amount of error 
already existing. Two wrongs no more make a right in mathematics 
than in morals, and a falsehood in figures is none the more to be 
tolerated or excused because it may serve to conceal another false- 
hood." 

It seems never to have occurred to our astute census officials that if 
the enumeration of the rural districts in 1890 was so deficient as to 
offset the more complete enumeration of the cities and make the total 

1 As to the comparability of the data, Mr. Steuart remarks in the Census ( Compen- 
dium, Pt. II, p. 704) : " No previous census of the United States obtained so complete 
reports regarding such trades as masonry, carpentering, blacksmithing, cooperage, 
painting, plumbing, and similar trades using machinery to a limited extent. 

" Previous census inquiries omitted the following industries : Bottling ; cars and 
general shop construction and repairs by steam railroad companies ; china decorating ; 
clothing, women's dress-making ; coffins and burial cases, trimming and finishing ; 
cotton, cleaning and rehandling ; cotton ginning ; cotton waste ; drug grinding ; 
druggists' preparations, not including prescriptions ; gas, illuminating and heating ; 
hay and straw, baling ; millinery, custom work ; petroleum refining (petroleum 
refining formed part of a separate report at the census of 1880, and the statistics 
were not included in the report on manufactures). The inclusion of these industries 
in the Eleventh Census, together with the changes referred to, renders it impracticable 
to use the data for 1880 as a basis for comparison without carefully taking these facts 
into consideration," 
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product comparable, this fact alone would destroy the comparability 
of the wage statistics. In the one census we thus have a larger pro- 
portion of the lower-paid operatives who work in the country where 
the cost of living, and as a consequence wages, are less, and in the 
other census a diminished proportion of this class of workers and a 
largely increased proportion of the higher-paid wage-earners of our 
cities. As previously shown, there was from 1880 to 1890 an increase 
of 267 per cent, in the number of those reported in the manufacturing 
statistics as engaged in five of the building trades. 

The manufacturing schedule of 1890 called specifically for a 
report of the salaries of clerks and of officers of corporations, and the 
estimated value of the services of the employer, and only for the aver- 
age number of employe's, while the schedule of 1880 called for the 
greatest as well as the average number of employes and for the 
amount paid as wages. As to the result of this change in methods 
we have presented the statement of a former census official quoted and 
not disputed by Colonel Wright. 

Considering Mr. Steuart's tergiversations, we can do no otherwise 
than accept this statement, which Mr. Steuart does not directly dispute, 
not only because Mr. Waite appears the more credible witness, but 
because we find him corroborated in part by so respectable an author- 
ity as General Walker, who, on p. 381, "Volume of Industry and 
Wealth," Ninth Census, remarks : 

" In reference to certain of the common trades, it needs to be 
stated, in explanation, that the apparently inadequate amount of wages 
reported is due to the fact that a very large body of labor is included 
which is not represented in the wage column. Thus the statistics of 
carpentering show that for a total production of $132,901,432 (the 
value of materials being $65,943,115) the amount of wages paid was 
only $29,169,588. The consideration above noted is sufficient to 
account for the seeming deficiency, inasmuch as the labor of proprie- 
tors of establishments in this line (certainly not less than 17,142, and 
probably rising to 20,000) was compensated, not out of the wages 
paid, but out of the profits of the business. In some branches of 
industry the number of ' hired hands ' is even less than the number of 
artisans working in their own shops, and hence receiving no wages, 
but living off the profits of manufacture." 

Mr. Waite's statement seems also corroborated by Mr. Steuart, who 
says : " An examination of the original report of 1880 reveals the fact 
that, to some extent at least, officers, firm members, and clerks, as well 
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as other employes, were reported indiscriminately and one lump sum 
given as wages for all." While this does not show that even in these 
exceptional cases the value of the services of employers and salaries 
of officers and clerks were included in the lump sum reported as 
wages, it is an admission that in the more numerous instances only 
wages proper were included. Yet we find accompanying census 
tables, and referring to the wages of officers, firm members, and clerks, 
the footnote, "Not reported separately in 18.80." The inference from 
this has been that, though not reported separately, they were included 
in the aggregate. This we see by Mr. Steuart's own admission is not 
true to any considerable extent. For this misleading footnote Mr. 
Steuart, as the author of the text accompanying these tables, appears 
to be responsible. 

It would seem that even an eminent census official should under- 
stand that average wages obtained by dividing the earnings of opera- 
tives proper by the number of operatives plus employers and clerks 
would give an average below the true average, and not comparable 
either with the average for all classes or for operatives proper, as 
obtained at the last census. 

While championing the Eleventh Census, Mr. Steuart unwittingly 
testifies to the worthlessness of the original data. As to this he is 
corroborated by Colonel Wright. The manufacturing enumeration of 
the principal cities was at the last census taken from the enumerators 
of population and intrusted to special agents, while this enumeration 
for the rural districts was, as formerly, made by the enumerators of 
population. The better facilities enjoyed by the special agents, who 
had no other duties to engage their attention, account for the more 
thorough enumeration of the cities, but as the enumeration of the rural 
districts in 1890 was made by the same class of officers and in a manner 
similar to that of 1880, there seems no way to account for the less 
thorough enumeration of the rural districts at the last census, unless 
we conclude that these officials were less competent and efficient than 
the same class of officials at the census of 1880. 

This is undoubtedly the case, and may be accounted for by the fact 
that in 1890 the census office was made part of the political machine, 
and that appointments were made as rewards for political services. As 
is invariably the case with the spoils system, this resulted in the 
appointment of the most unfit class of officials that could possibly be 
selected. 

Regarding this system and its results, General Walker remarked : 
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" As assistant marshals are appointed under the American system, nice 
discriminations in respect to industrial relations can hardly be main- 
tained in a sufficient proportion of cases to give value to the aggregate 
results." General Walker, being eminent as an economist, and not as a 
politician, may be supposed to have used his utmost endeavor to dis- 
courage the appointment of officials for political reasons. That he was, 
in a measure at least, successful is shown by the fact, testified to by Mr. 
Steuart and by Colonel Wright, that the enumeration of the rural districts 
was more thorough in 1880 than in 1890. As showing the manner in 
which appointments of enumerators were made at the last census it 
may be proper to relate incidents that fell under the writer's observa- 
tion. 

In that ward of Chicago in which he resided a Mr. W. kept a res- 
taurant, at which the writer was in the habit of taking his meals. This 
restaurant keeper, it seems, had been of service to the alderman of this 
ward by activity at the primaries. As related to the writer by Mr. W., 
this alderman came to the latter and asked him if he would not like a 
job where he could make some money, and, on his assenting, obtained 
for him an appointment as assistant marshal or enumerator. On obtain- 
ing his commission and schedules, Mr. W. came to the writer to ask 
information as to his duties, and finally became convinced that he 
would be unable to do the work. Finding that he could not himself 
employ someone to do the work for him, he went to the alderman, who 
at his request had the appointment given to a person keeping a barber 
shop adjoining his restaurant, who, while undoubtedly more compe- 
tent than the restaurant keeper, had no especial fitness for the work. 
In neither case does there seem to have been, by the appointing power, 
any questions asked as to the fitness of the appointees. 

The enumerator in the district in which the writer resided was a 
superannuated clergyman who had been active as a stump speaker for 
the party in power. Calling at the writer's place of residence, he was 
unable to obtain the proper information because the person with whom 
he roomed was unable to furnish it. Meeting the enumerator on the 
street, the writer volunteered to furnish the information, and was met 
by the reply : "Oh! I've got past that." 

The writer knows from experience on the Chicago school census 
that in a large proportion of cases a number of calls at the same place 
are necessary to obtain such information as was called for by the cen- 
sus schedule. Paid by the number of names returned, and inade- 
quately for a thorough and correct canvass, it is not to be supposed 
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that a lot of political heelers who considered their jobs rewards for 
other services would in many instances do otherwise than fill out 
their schedules with very little regard to facts. The writer cannot, of 
course, say that these instances are fair illustrations of the manner in 
which appointments were made and the work done at the last census, 
but an examination of the returns made by this class of officials, and a 
comparison with the work of special agents, indicate that these cases 
are not exceptional. Taking, for example, the returns of occupation 
from which Colonel Wright has sought to demonstrate that there was 
during the census year practically no unemployment, we find them 
simply absurd. For instance, of 12,369 paper hangers we find it 
reported that but 3,452 were unemployed for a month or more at their 
principal occupation. Nearly everyone knows that paper hanging is 
done almost exclusively at house-cleaning time, and it is impossible 
that this class of workmen could have averaged more than six months' 
employment. 1 

It may be said for the enumerators that as the schedules called for 
information which it would be utterly impossible for them to obtain with 

1 The following is a statement of the percentage of the total sales for the last year 
in each month furnished by the business manager of the wall paper firm of Alfred 
Peats & Co., 143 and 145 Wabash avenue. This firm is undoubtedly the most exten- 
sive retail dealer in this line of goods in the West, and claims to have larger sales than 
any other retail firm in the United States. As wall paper is retailed for immediate 
use, these figures may be taken as a fair indication of the proportion of work done by 

paper hangers in each month of the year : 

Per cent. 

January, 2.80 

February, -------- 4.94 

March, 14.76 

April, 22.87 

May, 20.55 

June, 9.67 

July, 4-73 

August, 3.61 

September, -------- 3.86 

October, 5.39 

November, 4.05 

December, 2.27 

Taking April and May as months in which paper hangers were fully employed, it 
appears that for one-half the year five-sixths of the workers were unemployed at their 
principal occupation. The census statistics of unemployment for this class are as 

follows : 

Total number Total number i to 3 4 to 6 7 to 12 

employes unemployed months months months 

12,369 3,452 1,550 1,525 377 
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any degree of accuracy, they were in a measure excusable for filling out 
their schedules as they might think the case to have been. If, as the 
returns show, the workers were at work, there would be but few 
instances in which they would be found at their place of residence, and 
even where they were found, cases where the information could be 
given offhand must have been exceedingly rare. Yet from these nec- 
essarily unreliable returns we find the most eminent of our statisticians 
endeavoring to demonstrate that which common observation shows is 
not true. 

Comparing the returns made by the enumerators as to the numbers 
engaged in manufacturing industry with the returns made by special 
agents, we find that the former are, in many instances, grossly inade- 
quate, especially as relates to females and children ; and, comparing 
both classes of returns with the reports of factory inspectors, we find 
that the reports of special agents also fall far short of showing the fact. 

In a former paper attention was called to the fact that, among other 
omissions, the manufacturing tables report no females and but three 
children employed in the cigar and tobacco industry in Jersey City, 
while the state factory inspector reported 2,500 females and 260 chil- 
dren in the single establishment of Lorillard & Co. In the occupa- 
tion tables we find 723 females reported in this industry and city. 
Mr. Steuart asserts that some of the largest sugar refineries, paper 
mills, cigar factories, and establishments engaged in other industries 
absolutely refused or willfully neglected to furnish the information 
required for the census, and expresses the opinion that they undoubt- 
edly offset the inclusion of the minor industries referred to and tended 
to counterbalance the results of the more thorough canvass. 1 That is, 
the omission of the poorly paid workers in tobacco factories tends to 
offset the largely increased enumeration of the higher-paid wage-earn- 
ers in the building trades and makes the wage statistics comparable. 
Mr. Steuart's statement of the refusal of the manufacturers to furnish 
the information required by the census confirms the truth of the asser- 
tion of Edward Atkinson, quoted in the writer's second article (July, 
1897), regarding the census of 1880 : " If the questions had been put 
in such a way that the profits of the different arts investigated would 
have been disclosed, manufacturers would have returned no answer 

"Regarding the omissions referred to, Mr. Steuart remarks in the Census (Com- 
pendium, Pt. II, p. 704): "The establishments thus neglecting to comply with the 
requirements of the law are, with but few exceptions, unimportant, and their omission 
from the tables can have but slight effect upon the totals." 
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whatever, or would not have given correct and complete answers." 
The attempt being made at the Eleventh Census to obtain this infor- 
mation, a number of establishments, it appears, refused to make return. 
What assurance have we that the remainder have given correct answers ? 
In many industries the manufacturers have asked protection from for- 
eign competition, on the ground of the high wages "paid their labor. 
What reason have we to suppose, if this be the case, that they would 
make return showing that they were paying low wages ? 

Mr. Steuart does not state that the Lorillard establishment was one 
of those refusing to make return. This is a matter of interest, because 
from such a statement we might judge whether or not this establish- 
ment was omitted from the census because of the large number of 
females and children employed and the small wages paid, as indicated 
by the small wage loss from the strike of June 14 to 27, 1887, reported 
by Colonel Wright in his report on strikes and lockouts. That there 
is ground for this ungracious suspicion is shown by the returns of 
other localities. In Chicago, for instance, we find in the same indus- 
try the returns, as made by enumerators of population, special agents, 
and the state factory inspector, to be as follows : 

Males Females Children 

Census tables of occupation, - - 2,434 456 — 

Census tables of manufacturers, - 2,176" 781 2 58 

State factory inspector's report, 1894, 2,613" 1,136" 568 

As state factory inspection in Illinois was organized in 1893, we 
give the figures for the first year in which there was a fairly complete 
report. As, according to the returns of factory inspectors of other 
states, there was after the panic of 1893 a large falling off in the num- 
ber of employes in this industry, particularly of children, it is almost 
certain that the number of children employed in 1890 was greater 
than in 1894. We are unable to give the number of children returned 
by the enumerators of population, because the lowest age classification 
as published for the cities is from ten to twenty-four. By this method 
embarrassing comparisons are avoided. This method of tabulation, 
the change in age classification, particularly the change in the ques- 
tion from age last birthday to age nearest birthday, all tend to con- 
firm the suspicion of a purpose on the part of eminent census officials 
to mislead the public. 

Of this change in the question from age last birthday to age near- 
est birthday, which has the effect of excluding a very large proportion 

1 Over sixteen. 2 Over fifteen. 
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of those who would otherwise have been included in the number of 
child workers, no note is made in the remarks of the census. 

The writer having called attention to this change, and that Colonel 
Wright, in his report on the employment of women and children, to 
discredit the investigation of his own department, quoted the tables 
of occupation in utter disregard of this important change, Mr. 
Steuart, in his reply, endeavors to mislead the public by quoting from 
the writer's criticism of Colonel Wright's Record article, and declaring : 
" Colonel Wright had reference entirely to statistics as reported by 
manufacturing establishments, and in them the question as to ' age 
nearest birthday ' or at ' last birthday ' did not appear at either census." 
As to his Record article this is true, and the writer is perhaps in error 
in supposing that this change affected the manufacturing statistics; 
that, in ascertaining the number of workers below fifteen and sixteen 
years of age, the enumerators who returned a large proportion of 
manufacturing establishments took any notice of the words which 
they found on their instructions, repeated from the population sched- 
ule in bold-face type, " age nearest birthday." Not being an eminent 
census official, the writer makes no claim to infallibility, and should 
feel obliged to Mr. Steuart for pointing out this error, had he not in 
doing so endeavored to lead the public to infer that he was also in 
error in his more important criticism of Colonel Wright's quotation of 
the returns of occupation, in which Mr. Steuart does not deny that the 
change from age last birthday to age nearest birthday was made. 
A comparison of manufacturing and occupation statistics necessarily 
fails to fully indicate their unreliability, because the deficiencies in one 
class of returns must to a large extent offset and conceal those of the 
other. The deficiency of both of these classes of census statistics is 
shown where comparison is possible with factory inspectors' reports. 
These latter are admittedly incomplete, save as to establishments 
employing a considerable number of females or children. The follow- 
ing comparisons of statistics of the tables of occupation returned by the 
enumerators of population and those of the manufacturing reports are 
given as illustrations of the unreliability of one or both classes of statistics. 

Taking the state of Nebraska, in which a large proportion of the 
manufacturing returns must have been made by the same officials who 
made the returns of occupation and of unemployment, we find the occu- 
pation returns of the number of persons ten years of age and over 
engaged in manufacturing and mechanical industry, and the manu- 
facturing returns, to be as follows : 



Aggregate 


Males 


Females 


Children 1 


55.792 


47,905 


7,887 


279 


23,876 


21,447 


1,715 


7H 
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Occupation tables, - 
Manufacturing tables, - 

The manufacturing statistics representing the average number of 
employes and the occupation statistics the total number, if we accept 
them as at all accurate, we must conclude that employes of manufactur- 
ing establishments in this state were unemployed considerably more 
than one-half the time. Yet the statistics of unemployment show an 
almost insignificant amount of lost time, being for the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries as follows : 

1 to 3 months 4 to 6 months 7 to 12 months 

Males, - - 5,37i 4,820 1,099 

Females, - - 355 264 141 

If we adopt the method of Colonel Wright in the Forum and take 
the mean of each period as representing the average, this unemploy- 
ment would be an equivalent of not more than 3,600 males and less 
than 270 females unemployed for twelve months. 

For the state of Kansas the returns are as follows : 

Aggregate Males Females Children 

Occupation tables, - 54,674 46,103 8,571 138 

Manufacturing tables, - 32,843 29,157 2,805 881 

The report of unemployment for this state shows also an insignifi- 
cant amount of lost time, being as follows : 

1 to 3 months 4 to 6 months 7 to 12 months 

Males, - - - 4,874 5,893 1,816 

Females ... 366 494 207 

In New York state, where the returns of manufactures are principally 
those of special agents, we have a reverse of this showing, except as 
to children, the manufacturing statistics indicating a larger number of 
employes than the tables of occupation. The returns for New York 
state are as follows : 

Aggregate Males Females Children 

Occupation tables, - 828,216 634,430 193,786 13,739 
Manufacturing tables, 850,084 633,389 204,432 12,263 

It should be remembered that children in the occupation tables 
include those from ten to fourteen years of age, while the figures of 
the manufacturing tables represent the number of children, boys under 

1 Children in the occupation tables include those from ten to fourteen years of age 
nearest birthday; in the manufacturing tables males to sixteen and females to fifteen 
years of age. 
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sixteen, girls under fourteen. Thus one table reports a greater number 
of children under fourteen than the other under fifteen and sixteen. 
The statistics of unemployment are as follows : 

i to 3 months 4 to 6 months 7 to 12 months 

Males, - - - 65,677 47,454 12,664 

Females, - - 18,827 9,891 3,546 

The number engaged in manufactures as returned by enumerators 
of population is not published for cities, but we find for each city a 
table of selected industries, with a footnote stating that the aggregate 
given includes the number in all industries, whether specified or not. 

Taking the city of Troy, N. Y., we find thus reported 8,451 females 
engaged in all industries, including 1,654 servants, besides not a few 
teachers, saleswomen, boarding-house keepers, etc. In the manufac- 
turing tables we find reported for this city 13,953 females above the 
age of fifteen engaged in manufacturing industry alone. Though the 
manufacturing returns for New York are evidently more complete than 
those for Nebraska, a comparison with the New York factory inspec- 
tor's report shows them deficient as to the number of females and 
children, especially the latter. According to the census there were 
but 2,063 children employed in the 25,403 establishments in the city 
of New York for which return was made. 

According to the factory inspector's report, which gives the name of 
each establishment and the average number of employe's therein, there 
were in the 2,147 establishments visited in the second district, which 
includes only that part of New York city south of Twenty-third street, 
1,108 boys and 1,951 girls under sixteen years of age. For this year 
(1890) the inspection was declared by the chief inspector incomplete 
because of an insufficient number of deputies. In 1891 there was a 
fuller, but still very incomplete inspection, but 3,891 establishments in 
the second district being visited. In these, however, the average number 
was reported as, boys, 1,735 > girls, 2,353. Thus, in that part of the 
city there are reported, in but a small proportion of the manufacturing 
establishments included in the census, double the number of children 
found by census enumerators in the whole city. In the cigar and 
tobacco industry in this city, the tables of occupation report 9,910 
males and 4,975 females, while the manufacturing census shows 10,500 
males, 6,772 females, and 164 children in 1,295 establishments. The 
New York factory inspection in 1890 extended to but 128 establish- 
ments in this industry, in which were reported 5,143 males, 6,757 females, 
and 469 children. In two establishments as many children are reported 
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as are returned in the census for all establishments. As shown in a 
preceding article, Colonel Wright's report on strikes and lockouts 
shows 13,500 females on a strike in this city and industry in 1886. 

These are but a few of the very many instances of glaring discrepan- 
cies between census and factory inspectors' reports that might be 
added to those cited in the writer's preceding article. Of these and 
other seeming defects in census statistics to which attention has been 
called Mr. Steuart takes no notice, but declares that they are the only 
data that can be relied on as showing the actual facts. This statement, 
being " official," and doubtless inspired by our most eminent statistical 
authority, may be accepted by those who accept authority as truth. 
It is to be regretted that" Mr. Steuart fails to indicate which class of 
statistics — the tables of occupation, or those of manufactures- — shows 
"the actual facts." H. L. Bliss. 

Chicago. 



